hate  mail 


Dear  Hate  Mail; 

1  look  forward  to  reading  the  paper. 
Thanks 

-Mary  Tutts 


jcn: 


Dear  Hate  Mail: 

I  wouldn't  mind  a  slogged  cafeteria  full  of 
teenangel-beasts  (who  all  leave  at  exactly  9;28)  if 
they  were  all  reading  our  newspaper... 

But  they're  not. 

-Davey  Crockett 


Hft-Who  are  you?  You  don't  have  a  mailboxi! 


Dear  Hate  Mail: 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  newspaper 
and  its  staff  for  meeting  its  basic  goal  of  providing  a 
forum  for  student  comments.  I  hear  criticism  on 
occasion,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  your  readers  that 
only  two  years  ago  students  had  no  outlet  for 
expressing  their  views.  We  should  put  our  criticism  in 
some  historical  perspective  and  realize  that  the 
newspaper  tiaa  given  a  needed  focal  point  for  students' 
feelings  on  issues. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  yet  continue  to  strive  to  make 
the  paper  better  with  each  issue. 

-Paul  McCaffrey 


HTt:  Paul,  I  give  you  a  foot 


Dear  Hate  Mail: 

Any  suggestions  on  where  I  can  get  a  good  Italian 
dinner  at  an  affordable  price? 

-Bob 


KfliTry  the  cafeteria  or  mama  trixy  belamora's  in 
Framingham  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  city. 


THE  STUDENT  CENTER  WILL  BE  HOLDING  A 
GET-TOGETHER/PARTY  ON  APRIL  21  AT  5:00  IN 
THE  CENTER.  IT'S  LOCATED  JUST  OFF  THE 
CRACKATORIUM  IN  THE  OLD  WOMEN’S  LOCKER 
ROOM.  THE  STUDENT  CENTER  WILL  BE  AN 
IMPORTANT  PART  OF  MASS  ART.  COME  SEE 
WHAT  IT'S  ABOUT! 


Dear  Hate  Mail; 

I  think  the  newspaper  staff  should  stop  joking  around  so 
much.  Just  because  this  is  an  art  school  doesn't  mean 
all  standard  newspaper  formalities  should  be  dropped. 
Get  serious,  and  we  can  have  a  paper  we  can  all  be 
proud  of.  As  an  example  of  what  good  responsible 
journalism  in  a  college  paper  is  like.  I've  enclosed  this 
article  from  Simmons  College's  The  Simmons  News", 
a  respectable  REAL  paper. 

-Rich 


Spring  Break  in 
Sunny  Suburbia 


By  Lou  Spencer 

Spring  break  is  almost  here, 
and  everyone  is  getting  excited 
about  their  plan»4o  go  t^  far 
away  places.  Florida,  the  Baha¬ 
mas,  and  Mexico  are  hotspots 
this  year,  but  there  is  one  place 
many  people  go  that  is  cheap, 
the  food  is  good,  and  no  reser¬ 
vations  are  necessary,  and  that's 
home! 

So  what  if  you  don't  come 
back  with  a  tan,  home  can  be 
fun.  Just  think  about  those 
malls  waiting  to  be  shopped  at. 

I  for  one  like  to  catch  up  on  all 
the  movies  and  videos  that  I 
have  missed. 

If  you  are  lucky,  you  might 
run  into  some  friends  fhom 
high  school  at  the  comer  store. 

If  you  have  gained  15  pounds 
since  graduation,  they  have 
gained  20.  When  all  your 
friends  get  back  from  where- 
ever,  they  will  be  so  jealous  of 
you  because  you  are  caught  up 
on  all  of  the  soaps. 

I  like  to  go  home  just  to  re¬ 
mind  my  family  that  they  still 
have  a  daughter.  I  politely  move 
the  gardening  tools  out  of  my 


roofh;  which  they  now  call  the 
storage  shed.  When  I  come 
down  to  dinner^  there  is  no 
room  for  me  at  the  table,  and  I 
stand  there  until  somebody  gets 
my  chair.  "Why  are  we  having 
brussel  sprouts?  You  know  that 
I  hate  those!"  "Well  dear,"  my 
mother  says  very  sweetly,  "you 
are  not  here  most  of  the  time, 
so  we  sometimes  treat  our¬ 
selves."  Well,  now  I  am  in¬ 
sulted. 

After  the  first  couple  of  days, 
everything  gets  back  to  normal 
and  it  is  like  I  never  left.  It  is  a 
painful  experience,  but  I  think 
we  should  inflict  it  on  our 
families  on  a  regular  basis, 
because  out  of  guilt,  they  will 
usually  fund  shopping  trips. 

"Well,  it's  only  a  week,  what 
can  you  do  in  a  week  "  said  a 
student  who  wanted  to  remain 
anonymous. 

There  is  enough  time  to 
watch  soaps,  go  shopping,  and 
torture  my  family.  I  can't  wait. 


Htt:  Thank  you  for  the  advise.  Financial  Aid  has  just 
come  in,  so  now  we  can  catch  up  on  all  the  fun  we 
missed.  C'mon,  kids,  it's  time  to  get  down! 


auto  - 

motive 

"Why  do  you  want  to  drive  a  cab?" 

"!  can't  sleep  nights." 

"You  wanna  drive  uptown-  Harlem,  the  Bronx?" 

"I'll  go  anywhere." 

"How's  your  record?" 

"Clean,  like  my  conscience." 

"You  gonna  jerk  me  around,  boy?  I  got  plenty  of  guys 
jerking  me  around,  so  if  that's  what  you  want,  just  go 
home  right  now." 

"I'm  sorry  sir,  just  a  little  joke." 

"Service  record?" 

"Honorable  discharge." 

"Army?" 

"Marines." 

"Hah?  Me  too.  What's  the  matter,  son,  are  you  in  some 
kind  of  trouble?" 


Each  day  I  wash  the  cum  off  the  seats.  Sometimes  it's 
blood. 


*********************************** 


Thank  god  for  the  rain,  which  has  washed  away  some 
of  the  filth.  One  day,  a  real  rain  will  come  and  wash  the 
scum  off  the  streets. 

*********************************** 


Brut;  Ajax 
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newspeak 


Art  at  a  Glance 


art,  fame,  &  buffalos 


Emotions  are  merely  electro-chemical  activity,  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  invisible  electronic  signals  by 
millions  of  neurons  in  the  brain.  Memory  is  much  the 
same,  and  auditory  and  motor  activity,  and  all  of  our 
abilities  that  we  use  for  creativity.  If  activity  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  waves  and  currents,  then  how  do 
we  define  this  activity:  making  art? 

Are  our  personal  aesthetics  no  more  than  a  chemical 
stew?  Are  all  of  our  faculties,  our  uniqueness,  all  of 
our  skills  and  intuition  upon  which  we  rely  to  make 
art,  just  a  series  of  electrical  pulses  fired  at  the 
speed  of  light  through  a  synaptic  wilderness?  Is  rote 
and  random  chance  the  real  basis  of  art?  What  about 
form?  Content?  Donald  Kuspit?  Art  in  America? 


3-D  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BUILDING 


10TH  ANNUAL  VERNAL  EQUINOX 


PRINT  SHOW  -  STUDENT  GALLERY 


PHOTO  DEPT.  SHOW 


The  millions  of  maps  in  the  mind  are  just  beginning  to 
be  understood.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  optic 
nerve  lie  thousands  of  neurons,  each  detecting 
characteristics  in  a  field  of  about  a  2mm  radius.  As  the 
layers  of  maps  recede  from  the  eye  they  become  more 
complex.  For  example,  a  neuron  near  the  surface  might 
detect  the  presence  of  red  or  of  green,  but  farther 
back  the  neurons  are  detecting  diagonals  or  familiar 
outlines.  Together,  all  these  maps  contribute  to  a 
composite  image.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
understanding  how  we  see  will  drastically  change  what 
we  see.  In  other  areas  of  the  brain,  though, 
understanding  the  function  might  alter  the  function. 

It's  currently  believed  that  memory  is  stored  as  a 
code,  constructing  our  past  much  the  same  as  DNA 
constructs  our  genetic  information,  although  its  exact 
form  is  unknown.  If  this  is  true,  collective 
unconsciousness  may  be  a  physical  reality,  a 
characteristic  passed  on  through  the  structure  of 
memory.  Our  universal  past  might  be  a  physical 
survivor  of  evolution.  Its  survival  value  would  be  its 
contribution  to  our  ability  to  anticipate  the  future  from 
the  benefit  of  past  experience.  Could  being  conscious  of 
this  change  our  relationship  to  past/present?  Could 
knowing  more  about  our  past  actually  change  our 
future? 

Imagine  that  the  code  of  memory  has  been  broken,  that 
the  Rosetta  stone  of  the  mind  has  been  found  and  that 
there  is  a  hypothetical  portion  of  storage  devoted  to 
our  primordial  past.  Imagine  that  the  scientist/artist 
can  recall  that  past  or  decipher  it  somehow.  Regardless 
of  whether  it  is  re-experienced  or  referred  to 
(although  the  drastic  difference  is  acknowledged),  the 
changes  in  our  perceptions  and  in  our  creative 
inspiration  would  be  errevocably  altered.  Given  that 
imagination  is  ofil  entirely  the  same  as  memory  but 
admitting  it  is  all  we  have  for  now  (since  our 
prehistoric  memory  is,  for  the  moment,  strictly 
hypothetical),  imagine  REMEMBERING  the  following  and 
then  using  it  as  the  source  of  art/life. 


WALTER  COMPTON  EXHIBITION 
TOWER  BUILDING 


FIVE  YEAR  DIARY  -  ANNE  ROBERTSON 
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A  BED  PREPARED  -  PATTY  FRANK 


VIDEO  SHOW  -  STUDENT  GALLERY 


EUGENE  CHADBOURNE/BJX/JOHN  O. 
&  JOHN  F.  -  PALACE  ROAD  THEATER 


T.J.  -  PHOTO  HALLWAY 
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JULIET  LOCKWOOD  IBIS  HAIR  SALON 


VIRGINIA  BEAHAN  -  A-4  GALLERY 
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1 .  BOB  SCHMITZ  2.  BILL  STORZ  3.  PETER  SMITH  4.  TOM  RHOADS  5.  MIMI  UPSON 


#1.  Remember  floating  in  a  gelatinous  pool  beneath  the 
miasma,  a  sea  of  cells  and  jellyfish.  Survival  depends 
on  group  cooperation;  not  a  violent  devouring  fight  for 
survival  but  a  gift  for  adaptability  and  a  receptiveness 
toward  change. 


#2.  Remember  being  a  small  and  hairy  mammal, 
avoiding  becoming  embedded  in  lava  or  becoming  dinner 
to  any  early  predator,  living  your  life  under  leaves. 
Fear  and  pleasure  made  room  for  each  other. 


#3.  And  finally,  remember  life  in  the  cave,  blowing 
colored  dust  over  your  hands  and  inscribing  soft 
stones.  We  did  this  for  ourselves,  for  each  other,  to 
tell  stories  and  share  ideas.  I'm  betting  that  we  would 
021  have  been  concerned  with  whether  the  Rockafellers 
wanted  our  drawings  to  keep  in  their  cave-vaults  or 
whether  the  pre-ho  Castelli  thought  our  handprints 
were  worth  something  in  the  corporate  marketplace. 

Other  values  of  ours  might  benefit  from  an  earlier 
perspective,  too.  Fame,  I'll  bet,  meant  being  the  only 
person  left  standing  in  the  big  empty  field  when  all  of 
the  sudden  a  buffalo  came  charging  your  way. 


Gail  Wight 


That  day 

he  sold  all  he  sought 

for  seven  cigarettes 

and  a  half  empty  book  of  matches 

we  lost  it 

then 

wooden  chairs  creak 
beneath  our  conversation 

Many  voices  cry  to  think 
I  will  not  have  a  fast  truck  for  my  world 
seeing  nothing 

barreling  down  the  expressway 
feeling  no  breeze 
leaving  to  the  air 
to  the  sky 
a  black  streak 


This  is  not  us  she  said 
our  teeth  barred 
against  the  wind 
there  is  no  luck 
no  time 

it  is  as  if  the  storm 

has  taken  our  minds  and  clothes 

we  are  laid  open 

to  the  prevalent  thought 

And  again  I  can  feel  the  pain 
creeping  lead 

as  if  by  the  thread  of  some  sweater 
pulled  and  frayed 
to  the  elbow 

before  someone  took  notice 
and  tried 

but  the  motion  continues  a  little  farther 
before  all  is  secured 
and  shorter 
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food  &  drug 
administration 


Farmers  regularly  use  antibiotics  in  their  livestock 
feed  to  promote  growth  and  guard  against  epidemics  in 
large  animal  herds.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  this 
*sub-theraputic’  dosing  of  livestock  is  having  adverse 
affects  on  humans. 

More  then  40%  of  the  antibiotics  produced  in  the  U.S. 
go  directly  into  animal  feeds.  This,  a  $250  million  per 
year  business.  While  some  drugs  are  used  only  on 
animals  and  some  drugs  only  on  humans,  two  of  the 
biggest,  tetracycline  and  penicillin,  are  used  on  both 
animals  and  humans.  This  is  a  problem.  The  livestock, 
often  cattle  and  more  often  pigs,  naturally  develop 
bacteria  that  are  resistant  to  the  antibiotics  they've 
been  eating.  When  these  bacteria  spread  to  humans  they 
remain  resistant,  and  in  most  cases  will  not  be 
affected  by  these  same  drugs,  tetracycline  and 
penicillin,  that  caused  them  to  develop  in  the  animal  in 
the  first  place.  Salmonella  bacteria  commonly  develop 
this  resistance  through  the  aforementioned  process. 

Salmonella  food  poisoning  occurs  often  (40,000  cases 
reported  last  year)  and  can  cause  death  (500  last 
year).  Salmonella  infections  usually  cause  diarrhea  and 
stomach  cramps  that  eventually  go  away  but  some 
people,  particularly  young  children  and  the  elderly, 
develop  complications  such  as  brain  and  blood 
infections  that  can  be  fatal. 

If  the  Salmonella  bacteria  is  resistant  to  penicillin,  for 
example,  not  only  will  penicillin  not  help  eradicate 
these  bacteria,  it  will,  as  per  usual,  destroy  harmless 
bacteria,  thereby  allowing  the  resistant  bacteria  to  run 
rampant.  Death  is  21  times  more  likely  to  occur  from 
the  antibiotic-resistant  strain  of  salmonella  than  from 
its  non-resistant  cousin. 

Feeding  cattle  and  pigs  the  same  drugs  we  depend  on  to 
stay  bacteria-free  is  a  bad  idea.  Whenever  antibiotics 
are  overused,  in  humans  or  in  animals,  resistant 
bacteria  are  likely  to  develop.  Now  that  we  know  that 
these  bacteria  can  be  transferred  from  animals  to 
humans  we  should  work  to  abolish  the  "sub-theraputic" 
use  of  all  antibiotics,  especially  those  commonly  used 
by  humans,  in  animal  production.  And,  as,  with  any 
drug,  this  newspaper  urges  you  to  use  meat  only  when 
you  really  need  to.  And  if  you  really  must  indulge,  cook 
the  hell  out  of  it. 

In  further  food  news,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
recently  approved  the  use  of  irradiation  in  food 
processing.  Highly  dangerous  Cesium  137  and  Cobalt  60 
are  already  being  used,  in  doses  equivalent  to  3  million 
x-rays,  in  order  to  improve  the  "shelf  life"  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  pork,  chicken,  and  seasonings. 

An  unfortunate  by-product  of  this  food  irradiation  is 
the  depletion  of  the  natural  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
the  foods  in  question,  as  well  as  the  cancer  and  other 
abnormalities  which  experimental  studies  strongly 
show  are  inevitable.  For  example,  every  rat  fed  with 
food  treated  with  nuclear  radiation  died.  Children  in 
India  who  were  fed  irradiated  wheat  immediately 
developed  blood  abnormalities.  Mice  fed  doses  of 
irradiated  chicken  quickly  developed  genital  cancers. 
Unfortuately,  the  concerns  seem  to  be  economical  and 
political  ones  rather  than  health,  i.e.  Somebody's 
making  a  lot  of  money  ! 

Bill  Storz 


Eugene  Chadbourne,  creator  of  musical  instruments 
such  as  The  Rake  ("It  makes  a  horrible  din.")  and  The 
Plunger,  guitarist  extraordinaire,  and  politically  aware 
singer/songwriter,  invades  Mass  Art  for  one  day  only. 
On  Friday  April  24,  Eugene  will  make  a  presentation  at 
the  Men's  Center  Free  Lunch  (noon).  That  evening  he 
will  be  appearing  at  the  Palace  Road  Theater  in  a 
concert  sponsored  by  Eventworks  (8:00).  John  O., 
John  Freedman,  and  the  Bob  Jones  Experience  will  also 
rock  out  that  evening.  Both  events  are  free  with  an 
MCA  ID  and  open  to  the  public. 


eventworks 

free  with  mca  id 


why  are  there  people 
like  frank? 

So  I  had  this  idea  that  I'd  like  to  see  my  pictures  rolling 
around  the  Photo  Department  opening.  So  I  hired  kids  to 
do  the  work,  rolling  these  tires  around  with  pictures  in 
them,  and  things  seemed  to  be  going  swell.  I  kept 
saying  to  the  six  and  four  year  olds,  "You  guys  are 
doing  a  swell  job,  really  swell." 


TUE  SD/W  5 /5  /1987 

SIM  SHOW 

longwood 

SRA.CE  46,  BUILDING 


Suddenly,  a  cloud  of  green  smoke  appeared.  "Do  you 
think  you  can  put  these  tires  back  where  they  belong 
now?"  ungraciously  belched  forth  from  Marty  Stupich, 
the  coordinator  of  the  show.  Little  Adam  looked  up  at 
me  and  1  looked  up  at  Marty  and  quipped:  "Why?" 
Marty  addressed  the  six  year  old.  "You're  rolling  over 
peoples'  toes  and  making  marks  on  the  walls," 
(HORRORS)  and  he  turned  to  me.  "Unless  you  want  to 
follow  him  around  and  apologize  to  people,  you'll  have 
to  stop."  Adam  and  I  just  blinked  at  each  other-  people 
I'd  talked  to  had  laughed  at  our  rolling  pictures  -I 
wondered  what  had  gone  wrong.  Adam's  lip  trembled 
and  I  hadn't  felt  so  scolded  since  skipping  ninth  grade 
study  hall. 


hate  g-ass  green  suck  spit  burp  fuck  eat  shit  slurp  milk 
paper  straw  brown  dirt  yellow  moon  big  empty  eyes 
scream  i  love  you  i  love  you  eat  me  leave  there's 
always  room  for  one  more  asshole  in  the  world  thank 
you  god  for  the  match  i  needed  a  cigarette  i  love  you 
why  do  you  have  holes  in  your  hands  my  asshole  itches 
ice  cream  strawberry  my  favorite  until  i'm  eighty  five 
years  old  i  want  to  know  the  color  of  strawberry  ice 
cream  fuck  me  fuck  me  don't  be  afraid  i  won't  kill  you  i 
love  the  blue  sky  the  flowers  are  late  this  year  please 
come  closer  cup  said  the  word  cunt  yesterday  i  blocked 
my  ears  and  smiled  give  me  the  night  time  the  wood 
grain  of  your  table  is  quite  nice  what  kind  of  underwear 
do  you  have  on  is  blue  too  beautiful  for  the  sky  at  night 
i  wish  people  all  the  luck  and  white  is  a  good  color  but 
what  about  green  daisies  sit  pants  are  great  dresses 
too  meat  raw  sitting  in  the  sun  brings  maggots  if  you 
don't  eat  it  fall  and  someone  will  laugh  but  laughing  is 
happy  and  happy  is  good  hate  toilet  flush  the  shit  some 
place  where  no  one  can  see  it  and  forget  pink  ribbons 
and  candy  no  don't  love  it  the  snot  will  run  on  your 
hand  and  scream  pain  for  napkin  and  shift  your  ass  to 
one  side  of  the  room  i  can  hear  you  in  the  darkness 
picking  at  your  nose  you  made  me  smile  car  ride 
kerchief  blowing  in  my  face  i  split  my  head  open  and 
you  cared  but  the  red  wouldn't  go  away  until  we  both 
ran  the  dog  and  bit  your  ass  for  rabies  you  went  the 
world  was  worried  for  a  while  and  someone  even  drank 
three  cups  of  coffee  with  lots  of  sugar  ladies  all  put  on 
aprons  to  fuck  a  meal  for  prick  and  suck  the  day  on 
clothes  lines  all  the  while  remembering  that  car  ride 
when  they  drove  over  the  flower  patch  destroyed 
caught  a  butterfly  and  let  it  go  but  the  wing  was  still  in 
hand  you're  free  it  dropped  to  the  ground  the  sky 
turned  people  didn't  see  brown  dirt  and  ground  they 
will  go  soon  and  maggots  will  come  too  they  forget 
flesh  is  meat  i  want  you  dead  thing  i  miss  the  way  you 
sing  make  teeth  in  my  mouth  show  green  and  the  wall 
was  great  and  solid  the  floor  made  me  fall  splinter  get 
up  push  forward  stiff  into  dark  let  someone  else  eat  the 
pie  and  hold  it  still  for  a  moment  the  dress  will  keep 
still  too  sucking  baby  turns  his  head  he  wants  pie  too 
moving  not  really  alive  but  give  him  a  piece  anyway 


So  there  was  actually  a  time  lapse  before  I  realized  I 
was  furious.  Storming  over  to  Stupich,  I  pronounced 
his  deed  censorship  and  the  whole  photo  department 
squaresville.  To  this  he  needlessly  informed  me  that 
Mass  Art  "is  not  the  Museum  School,  you  know..."  and 
snottily  added  that  people  had  done  what  I  was  doing  in 
the  sixties,  anyway.  (How  would  ].  know,  with  the 
Depression  Era  hero-worship  taught  around  here?) 

Isn't  it  remarkable  how  the  conclusion  of  a 
performance  could  be  so  impromptu  and  yet  be  so 
perfectly  apropos?  Wherein  a  piece  about  our  society's 
disregard  for  youth  and  technological  irreverence  for 
the  unborn  we  find  its  final  scene  thus:  a  well-behaved 
little  boy  bursts  into  tears  in  his  mother's  car,  and  my 
wrists  sting  from  a  slapping,  and  I  skulk  off,  and  I  ask 
myself,  "Why  are  there  people  like  Frank,  Uncle  Bob?" 

Lolly  Lincoln 


Tom  Rhoads 
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Jay  Day  is  not  the  first  holiday  to  leap  out  of  the 
calendar  for  most  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the  United 
States.  I  remember  decorating  May-baskets  in 
kindergarten  and  playing  with  Maypoles.  Later  it 
became  apparent  that  there  were  other,  veiled  political 
implications  of  the  day.  The  television  news  on  the 
first  of  May,  for  instance,  often  carried  some  short 
piece  featuring  Soviet  military  hardware  in  enormous 
parades  to  mark  the  occasion.  I  used  to  wonder  what 
connection  could  possibly  exist  between  the  celebration 
of  the  coming  of  spring  and  this  distant  ,  militaristic 
pomp  and  circumstance.  The  political  dimension  of  May 
Day,  as  it  turns  out,  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  as  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
importance  is  implied  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
has  been  appropriated  and  suppressed  by  governments 
around  the  world  for  centuries. 

The  month  of  May  is  named  after  the  ancient  Greek 
mother-goddess,  Maia.  It  is  the  time  of  year  when 
temperate  climates  of  the  world  experience  the  return 
of  spring  after  the  barrenness  of  winter.  As  such,  it 
has  been  marked  by  festivals  celebrating  fecundity  and 
sensuality.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  Druids,  Celts, 
Scandinavians,  all  had  their  respective  spring  rituals. 

Peter  Linebaugh  put  it  this  way:  "Despite  the 
complexities,  whether  May  Day  was  observed  by 
sacred  or  profane  ritual,  by  pagan  or  Christian,  by 
magic  or  not,  by  straights  or  gays,  by  gentle  or 
calloused  hands,  it  was  always  a  celebration  of  all  that 
was  free  and  life-giving  in  the  world.... Whatever  else 
it  was,  it  was  not  a  time  to  work.  Therefore  it  was 
attacked  by  the  authorities." 

Apparently,  not  all  people  have,  historically,  viewed 
pleasure  as  a  good  thing.  In  England,  a  1550  Act  of 
Parliament  forbade  Maypoles  and  games.  The  holiday, 
with  its  unrepressed  celebration  of  worldliness  and 
sexuality,  was  particularly  scandalous  for  our 
American  ancestors,  the  Puritans,  who  outlawed  May 
Day  altogether  in  1644.  When  these  same  Puritans 
arrived  in  Massachusetts,  they  brought  with  them  the 
violent  anti-pleasure  work-ethic  which  persists  in  the 
U.S.  to  this  day  (among.  T.V.  evangelists  and  republican 
presidential  candidates,  especially,  for  some  reason). 

Other  settlements  were  established  on  these  shores  as 
well,  bringing  other  things,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
disasterous  for  the  native  residents  which  were  highly 
sophisticated  societies,  including  the  Wampanoags, 
Pequots  and  Iroquois.  Smallpox  brought  by  Europeans 
reduced  the  number  of  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Block  Island  from  nearly  4,500  to  approximately 
360  in  scarcely  four  generations.  The  tribes  that  were 
not  wiped  out  by  disease  were  massacred  in  order  for 
the  invading  settlers  to  have  complete  control  of  the 
rich  land  and  resources  the  Indians  were  willing  to 
share.  The  predilection  for  piunder  (defended  on  racist 
and/or  religious  grounds)  characterized  the  invading 
Europeans'  attitude  toward  the  American  continent  and 
is  consistent  with  the  later  attitude  of  the  owners  of 
industry  toward  the  American  labor  force.  It  was  out 
of  the  struggle  against  such  cruelty  that  the  modern 
May  Day  was  born. 


Imperial  England's  interest  in  the  "New  World"  was 
increased  revenue.  After  the  revolution,  this  goal 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  The  virtual  extinction 
of  the  Indian  (when  it  was  considered  at  all)  was 
viewed  as  an  acceptable  side-effect  of  the  tremendous 
wealth  which  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
rulers  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  shattered 
civilization  of  the  Iroquois  had  been  based  on  kinship 
and  mutual  responsibility.  Firmly-set  bounderies  on 
acceptable  behavior  existed,  but  ordinances,  police, 
judges  and  jails  did  not,  nor  were  they  needed.  Such 
instruments  of  authority  were  introduced  here  to 
impose  order  on  a  situation  of  forced  labor  and 
repression,  which  in  turn  was  required  for  the  land  to 
yield  a  profit  for  the  few, at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
The  native  Americans  whom  John  Smith  encountered  in 
1606  worked  an  average  of  only  four  hours  per  week. 
This  amount  of  time  provided  for  the  material  needs  of 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  but  didn't  generate  enough 
commodities  to  turn  any  of  them  into  millionaires.  For 
this  to  take  place  it  would  require  many  more  hours  of 
work,  by  many  more  people,  with  the  profits  from  the 
labor  distributed  much  more  unevenly.  America's  early 
land-owning  elite  institutionalized  their  position 
through  the  structure  of  the  legal  system,  including  the 
coercive  power  of  the  police  forces  to  enforce  the  laws 
they  had  put  in  place. 

-TIME  AND  WORK- 

The  Industrial  Revolution  brought  about  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  human  capacity  for  material  production. 
Steam  power,  and  later  electricity,  drove  textile  mills 
and  sewing  machines.  Before  the  war  it  took  61  hours 
of  labor  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  took  less  then  4. 


long,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  employer.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  workers  to  be  required  to  work  24 
hours  consecutively  on  swing  shifts.  If  employees 
didn't  like  working  in  such  conditions,  there  were 
always  plenty  of  others  to  take  their  place,  and  as  far 
as  the  employer  was  concerned,  they  could  simply  go 
without  work-  and  without  food.  Factories  and 
railways  were  dangerous  places.  There  were  many 
disabling  and  fatal  job-site  accidents,  and  no  insurance. 
To  complain  about  safety  could  only  get  you  in  trouble 
or  laid-off.  Crammed  into  disgusting  disease-breeding 
workplaces  and  overworked,  many  of  these  people 
died.  (Actually,  to  say  they  "were  murdered"  would  be 
more  accurate,  since  the  causes  of  death  were 
premeditated,  known,  and  preventable.)  22,000 
railroad  workers  were  injured  or  killed  in  one  year 
alone.  The  institutionalization  of  these  working 
conditions  was  the  "legal  right"  of  American 
industrialists,  purchased  from  the  U.S.  legislature  with 
the  fantastic  fortunes  they  had  amassed.  Workers  were 
given  two  choices:  work  on  the  bosses'  terms  or  don't 
work  at  all.  These  conditions  would,  in  all  probability, 
still  remain  in  effect  today  if  the  workers  hadn't  given 
themselves  a  third  choice:  shut  the  place  down  so  it 
doesn't  make  money  for  anybody  until  conditions  are 
improved.  In  other  words:  strike. 

The  workers'  demands  were  modest.  There  were 
strikes  for  the  10-hour  workday,  revised  to  the 
8-hour  day.  Violence  ensued.  Naturally,  the  factory 
owners  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  such  actions. 
Having  created  a  legal  system  that  supported  their 
right  to  murder  and  oppress,  they  now  called  upon  the 
police  to  "uphold  the  law"  against  such  "ragged 
Commune  wretches".  Thugs  and  mercenaries  were  also 


The  relationship  between  time  and  labor  is  of  great 
concern  to  artists.  In  a  society  which  is  fueled  by 
profit,  rather  than  quality,  creative  activity  does  not 
always  "pay  the  rent".  It  happens  frequently  that  an 
artist's  time  is  divided  between  that  which  is  his  or 
hers  to  use  making  their  art,  and  that  which  must  be 
traded  away  in  order  not  to  starve.  Advances  in 
technology  such  as  were  brought  about  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  hold  the  promise  of  increasing  the 
margin  of  free  time  for  the  laborer.  But  this  is  in 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  such 
technology,  who  think  of  it  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  profits-  not  reducing  the  labor  of  workers.  From 
this  contradiction  issues  the  development  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  U.S.  and  the  political  dimension  of  May 
Day. 

The  early  part  of  the  19th  century  saw  a  tremendous 
influx  of  foreign  labor  into  the  United  States,  mostly 
German,  Irish  and  Dutch.  Times  were  hard  in  Europe, 
and  rising  American  industrialists  saw  an  opportunity 
for  cheap  labor.  Agents  were  sent  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
continent  to  lure  poor  people  to  America  with  fantastic 
tales  of  "mountains  of  gold  and  unbounded  freedom  and 
opportunities".  These  unskilled  peasant  laborers,  adults 
and  children  alike,  were  required  to  work  14  to  16 
hours  a  day  for  whatever  small  wages  the  capitalists 
were  inclined  to  pay.  The  work  week  was  6  or  7  days 


Soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  face  strikers  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912. 


Children  working  in  the  mines,  circa  1900. 


1877.  In  Baltimore,  the  Sixth  Maryland  Militia  fired 
on  a  workers'  demonstration,  killing  12  people. 


used.  Millionaire  Jay  Gould  boasted  at  the  time:  *1  can 
hire  one  half  of  the  working  class  to  kill  the  other 
halfl"  This  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  often 
local  military  forces  could  not  be  counted  on  to  fire 
into  picket  lines  because  they  would  recognize  their 
relatives  among  the  strikers.  In  such  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  the  national  militia.  By  1877, 
20,000  troops  were  under  arms  to  put  down  striking 
workers  in  the  U.S. 

I  have  been  focusing  here  on  developments  inside  the 
United  States,  but  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement 
was  an  international  phenomenon.  The  8-hour  day  was 
an  issue  over  which  blood  had  been  spilled  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Perceived  as  an  international  struggle, 
success  on  one  front  was  celebrated  as  a  victory  for 
all.  In  May,  1886,  attention  around  the  world  became 
focused  on  events  in  Chicago. 


-HAYMARKET- 

A  coalition  of  labor  unions  had  made  a  declaration  that 
as  of  May  1,  1886,  a  legal  working  day  would  last  no 
longer  than  8  hours.  When  the  day  arrived,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  massive  wave  of  strikes  across 
America.  Thousands  of  people  turned  out  in  cities  all 
over  the  U.S.,  but  the  most  eventful  May  Day  was  in 
Chicago,  where  40,000  workers  were  on  strike  and 
80,000  people  marched  in  a  demonstration  down 
Michigan  Avenue  that  was  viewed  throughout  the  world 
as  the  first  May  Day  parade.  Demonstrations  continued 
for  days.  On  May  3,  at  the  Chicago  McCormick 
Harvester  plant,  strikers  protesting  a  factory  lock-out 
were  fired  upon  by  police.  Many  were  injured,  one 
demonstrator  was  killed  instantly,  and  three  others 
died  later  as  a  result  of  the  police  attack.  Workers  who 
had  witnessed  the  attack  called  for  a  meeting  at 
Haymarket  Square  to  protest  the  brutality  of  the 
police.  Three  thousand  people  assembled  peacefully  at 
7:30  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  to  hear 
speakers  including  August  Spies,  a  witness  to  bloody 
events  of  the  previous  day.  The  weather  was  bad.  A 
thundershower  interrupted  Samuel  Fielden,  the  last 
speaker  of  the  day,  and  soon  attendance  had  dropped  to 
less  than  200.  At  that  point,  180  armed  policemen 
marched  up  to  the  demonstrators,  ordering  them  to 
disperse.  Fielden  protested  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  finish,  that  their  gathering  was  peaceful.  Suddenly, 
a  bomb  went  off  in  the  midst  of  the  police.  Chaos 
descended,  with  the  police  tiring  wildly,  wounding 
bystanders  and  each  other. 

The  business  leaders  of  Chicago  used  the  incident  as  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  union  organizers. 
Newspapers  carried  headlines  such  as  "NOW  IT  IS 
BLCXDDI"  Hundreds  were  arrested.  Eight  were  selected 
to  stand  trial.  In  the  end,  there  was  a  kangeroo  court, 
complete  with  perjured  evidence  and  a  biased  judge. 
Four  innocent  men  were  hung.  Meetings  of  workers 
were  held  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy  and 
Spain,  to  protest  'the  murder  of  the  labor  leaders".  In 
the  U.S.,  authorities  moved  ruthlessly  against  the 
'awful  presence  of  socialism'.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
massive,  coordinated  attack  on  the  labor  movement,  in 
which  many  brave  men  and  women  were  beaten, 
lynched,  maimed  and  jailed.  Yet,  the  movement  was  not 
silenced,  and  conflicts  continue  into  our  present  day 
(union-busting  being  a  high  priority  of  the  Reagan 
administration). 


The  hanging  of  the  Haymarket  Martyrs.  November 
11,1887. 


1975  Montreal  May  Day  Parade,  organized  by  Quebec's  three  trade  union  centers. 


American  lawmakers  have  found  May  Day  to  be  a 
somewhat  troublesome  day  to  commemorate,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  obscure  it.  In  1937,  Pennsylvania 
declared  the  first  of  May  to  be  "Americanism  Day".  In 
1955,  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed  it  "Loyalty 
Day",  and  later  it  was  declared  "Law  Day/U.S.A.".  In 
Congress  on  May  Day,  1960,  Senator  Wiley 
recommended  that  people  read  statute  books.  The 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  suggested  we  sing  the  hymn 
"Make  Me  a  Captive,  Lord,  and  Then  I  Shall  Be  Free". 
Outside  of  the  U.S.,  however,  May  Day  has  developed  a 
singular  importance,  with  a  hundred-year  tradition  as 
an  international  workers'  holiday. 

The  resilience  of  the  day  as  a  focus  for  liberation 
struggles  is  manifest  annually  around  the  world.  Last 
year  in  South  Africa,  May  Day  1986  was  the  occasion 
of  a  massive  demonstration  by  metal  workers  striking 
for  better  working  conditions  under  the  oppression  of 
apartheid.  One  of  their  non-negotionable  demands  was 
"May  Day  as  a  paid  holiday".  The  success  of  South 
Africa's  efforts  toward  freedom  will  strengthen  the 
cause  of  all  people  engaged  in  similar  struggles.  This  is 
May  Day's  traditional  role,  calling  attention  to  those 
things  which  working  people  aroung  the  world  share  in 
common.  Though  many  advances  have  been  made,  the 
need  for  people  to  work  collectively  to  effect  change 
hasn't  diminished  from  1886  to  1987.  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  writing  almost  a  century  ago,  felt  victory 
was  close  at  hand:  "The  first  of  May  demanded  the 
introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  but  even  after  this 
goal  was  reached.  May  Day  was  not  given  up.  As  long 
as  the  struggle  of  workers  against  the  ruling  class 
continues,  as  long  as  all  demands  are  not  met.  May  Day 
will  be  the  yearly  expression  of  these  demands.  And, 
when  better  days  dawn,  when  the  working  class  of  the 
world  has  won  its  deliverance-  then  too  humanity  will 
probably  celebrate  May  Day  in  honor  of  the  bitter 
struggles  and  the  many  sufferings  of  the  past." 

Class  struggle  is  not  a  dead  issue  in  America  today, 
though  some  people  might  choose  to  express  it  in  other 
terms.  Its  premise  represents  at  least  an  implicit 
threat  to  those  who  own  the  media  (the  mechanism  of 


history  manufacturing)  who  would  have  us  believe, 
with  Candide,  that  this  is  "the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds".  Standard  history  textbooks  have  lost  May 
Day.  It  has  been  swallowed  like  a  stone  tossed  into  the 
ocean.  But,  it  is  very  alive  among  the  "have-nots"  of 
the  world,  especially  outside  its  country  of  origin.  And 
I  like  to  think  it  is  being  reinvented,  even  here,  every 
time  someone  drawing  a  picture  has  to  stop  their  life 
on  a  nice  spring  day  in  order  to  wait  on  tables  for 
somebody  else. 

Dana  Moser 


The  following  is  a  biography  for  anyone  interested  in 
further  reading  on  May  Day.  I  apologize  to  any  fellow 
students  of  labor  history  who  might  be  offended  by  the 
number  of  things  I've  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
Please  contact  me  if  you  have  any  additions  or 
corrections. 
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Mass  College  of  Art's  students'  group  GALA  (Gay  and 
Lesbian  Artists)  exhibited  in  the  Student  Gallery 
February  23-28,  1987,  depicting  what  gay  and  lesbian 
art  is  to  us. 


We've  come  a  long  way,  GALA!  Our  first  show  last  May 
meant  "coming  out"  to  some  of  us.  Unorganized  as  a 
new  group,  we  were  literally  taking  painting  majors' 
work  that  was  still  wet,  from  review  boards! 

The  positive  response  and  support  spurred  us  on  to  our 
second  show  last  December  in  which  18  of  us 
exhibited:  the  amount  of  exhibitors  had  doubled!  Our 
guest  artist  was  Hilda  Neily  of  Provincetown,  who 
delighted  about  60  students  and  guests  at  the  opening 
with  slides  of  her  impressionist  oil  paintings. 


in  defense  of  sacred  land 


SAMPLE  LETTER :  PLEASE  REPHRASE  IN  YOUR  OWN  WORDS  AND  SEND...  OR  DROP  OFF  AT  THE  WOMENS 
CENTER  OR  THE  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 

Honorable:  (name  of  Senator  or  Representative) 

Address:  JFK  Federal  Reserve  Building,  Boston,  MA  02203 

Dear  Senator  or  Representative _ : 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  concerns  about  the  forced  relocation  of  up  to  15,000  Navajo 
people  from  their  homelands,  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  93-531,  passed  by  Congress  in  1974, 
supposedly  to  settle  a  "land  dispute"  between  Hopis  and  Navajos  who  have  been  sharing  this  designated 
Joint  Use  Area  (JUA)  for  several  generations. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  US  Government  made  a  "mistake"  in  1882  when  it  created  the  Hopi 
Reservation  (including  in  it  land  already  occupied  by  Navajos  and  leaving  out  an  area  including  the  largest 
Hopi  Village),  this  in  itself  does  not  justify  a  mass  relocation  of  Navajos  today  to  "compensate"  for  that 
"mistake".  This  law  is  discriminatory. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  the  desire  of  energy  companies  to  gain  access  to 
the  rich  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  uranium  and  natural  gas  located  In  the  part  of  the 
former  JUA  given  to  the  Hopis,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the  Navajos.  Land  that  is 
inhabited  cannot  be  stripmined.  Documentation  shows  that  the  "land  dispute"  was  the 
creation  of  a  public  relations  firm  working  with  energy  companies  whose  lawyers  also 
worked  for  the  Hool  Tribal  Council.  Any  dispute  that  exists  is  between  the  traditional 
peoples  of  both  tribes  and  their  tribal  councils  which  do  not  represent  their  interests, 
and  between  the  Tribal  Chairmen  of  both  tribes.  The  majority  of  the  Hopis  do  not  want 
the  Navajos  to  move  and  consider  them  the  guardians  of  this  Sacred  Land. 

P.L  93-531  promised  the  Navajos  would  be  moved  to  "New  Lands",  but  the  water  on  these  lands 
is  contaminated  by  radioactive  wastes  and  the  water  rights  are  held  by  cattle  ranchers.  Most  of  those 
moved  so  far  have  been  relocated  to  urban  areas  where  over  half  of  them  have  lost  their  homes.  Others 
who  left  the  former  JUA  after  a  massive  forced  livestock  reduction  to  get  jobs,  and  who  were  certified 
for  relocation  funds,  are  now  being  overlooked  because  there  is  not  enough  money  to  relocate  everyone. 
Already,  the  relocation  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  millions  more  than  was  originally  estimated,  due 
to  "hidden  costs"  such  as  health  care,  schools,  water  development,  road  construction,  etc. 

In  1980,  the  Fourth  Bertrand  Russell  Tribunal  found  that  the  relocation  program  constituted  the 
crime  of  genocide.  In  Nov.,  1985,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  President  and  Congress  to  stop  the  work  of  the  Relocation  Commission  and  to  repeal  P.L. 
93-531.  There  are  now  some  members  of  Congress  who  would  like  to  initiate  a  repeal  bill.  I  ask  you  to 
support  this  effort,  or  at  the  very  least,  to  ask  for  an  investigation  into  this  matter. 
Please  let  me  know  where  you  stand  on  this  issue.  Oppose  any  forced  removal. 


Sincerely, 


Please  send  responses  to  your  letters  to; 

Big  Mountain  Legal  Defense/Offense  Comm. 

2501  N.  4th  Street  Suite  18 

Elagstaff,  Arizona  86001  froni  th®  Wom®n  s  C®nt®r 


ADAM  AND  EVE 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


RIN  TIN  TIN 
SID  AND  NANCY 

IRAN  ARMS  SCANDAL 
BAN  ON  ABORTIONS 

THREE  STOOGES 
ZEN  BUDDISM 

MCFARLANE  SUICIDE 
SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS 

EDWIN  MEESE 
CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

CRUCIFIXION 
PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

SALB/  WITCH  BURNING 
CARBON  DOXIDE 

ABORIGINES 
FLEMISH  PAINTERS 

CLEOPATRA 

KLANSMBt  FROM  GEORGIA 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  CHALLENGER 
CHRISTA  MCAULLIFFE 

EINSTEIN 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 


HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
CATHOUC  CHURCH 

TOWER  OF  BABB. 

MAN  IN  THE  MOON 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 
FUEDAL  SYSTEM 

AWARENESS 
ATLANTIS 

HUMAN  SACRIRCE 
MAYAN  CULTURE 

PYRAMIDS 
HIEROGLYPHICS 

STONEFejGE 
EASTER  ISLAND 


REINCARNATON 
HARI  KRISHNA 


TEEMING  WITH  BACTERIA 
VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS 


PSYCHIC  ENERGY 
METAPHYSICS 


CHNESEfOOD 
MARLIN  PERKINS 


AFCHETYPES 

COLLECTIVE  UNCONBOOUS 
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Our  third  show  within  a  year  displayed  not  only 
diverse  work  among  the  Mass  Art  and  gay  and  lesbian 
art  community,  but  also  an  enthusiasum  to  put  our 
work  "out  there".  Relationships  (the  theme)  from  our 
lifestyles  were  openly  portrayed;  cruising,  the  bar 
scene,  the  Faerie  Gathering,  addiction  and  recovery, 
our  family  and  friends,  self-portraits. 

Twenty-five  gay  men  and  lesbians  exhibited  in  the 
show!  All  the  gallery  space,  including  the  windows, 
were  utilized  to  display  the  work.  The  highlight  of  the 
opening  was  our  guest  artist,  Michael  Costello,  from 
Fort  Point  Channel  here  in  Boston.  Costello  gave  a 
humorous  running  commentary  with  his  slide  show. 
Presently,  he  is  working  on  a  series  of  nudes  depicting 
satires  of  Roman  gods  and  goddesses. 

Homophobia?  "Faggots",  ignorant  AIDS  comments 
scribbled  on  our  flyers  here  and  there....  Positive 
comments  such  as  The  best  show  I've  ever  seen  in  the 
Student  Gallery",  "This  show  was  better  than  the 
December  show...  and  that  was  great!"  far  outweighed 
the  homophobia  and  negativity. 

Special  thanks  to  our  GALA  core  group  who  did  the 
organizing  of  the  show;  publicity,  the  hanging  and 
dismantling,  and  the  opening,  for  which  our  food  has 
become  famous! 

We  are  proud  of  our  gay  and  lesbian  artists  and  our 
work.  It's  almost  spring,  and  we  are  OUT! 

Holly  Jaynes 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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NEW  TAPE  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE! 
INCLUDING  MASS  ART  BOOKSTORE 

BOB  JONES  EXPERIENCE 
BAY  STATE  TOUR  DATES 
FRI.  MARCH  27-9  SMITH  AVE., 
SOlAERVILLE  12:00PM 
SUN.  APRIL  12-RANCH  HOUSE, 
MARSHFIELD  5:00PM 
SAT.  APRIL  18-SACK  CINEMA,  DANVERS 
FRI.  APRIL  24-  PALACE  ROAD  THEATER, 
BOSTON  8:00 

SAT.  MAY  1-  THE  TAVERN,  HAMPSHIRE 
COLLEGE,  AMHERST  8.00 
SAT.  MAY  8-  RT.  6  EASTBOUND  REST 
AREA,  W.  BARNSTABLE  2:00PM 
SAT.  MAY  8-  TBA  PROVINCETOWN 
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